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The Church of Economism 
and Its Discontents 


Richard Norgaard 


Abstract: Two centuries of explosive economic growth have radically altered 
our material and ideological worlds. With human activity now the major driver 
of geological change, the industrial era has come to be called the Anthropocene. 
This inquiry instead adopts the term Econocene, underscoring its ideological 
foundation: economism. The concept of economism, the reduction of all social 
relations to market logic, often appears in critiques of political movements and 
neoliberal economics. Our concern here is with economism as a widely held 
system of faith. This modern “religion” is essential for the maintenance of the 
global market economy, for justifying personal decisions, and for explaining 
and rationalizing the cosmos we have created. This uncritical economic creed 
has colonized other disciplines, including ecology, as ecologists increasingly 
rely on economistic logic to rationalize the protection of ecosystems. More 
broadly, economism often works syncretically with the world’s religions even 
though it violates so many of their basic tenets. A Great Transition is needed to 
replace economism with an equally powerful and pervasive belief system that 


embraces the values of solidarity, sustainability, and well-being for all. 
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Economism has 
reshaped the diverse 
cultures of the world 
and come to function 
as a modern secular 


religion. 


Today’s World 


Environmental scientists are recognizing that Earth's geological history has moved 
into a new phase, as human activity now has a significant impact on the Earth system 
itself, The term for this era, the Anthropocene, is not yet official, but it has stirred critical 
discussion about the present and future, human and planetary. Although it identifies 
humans as the key driver of environmental change, the term Anthropocene suggests 
that the sheer number of humans alone is driving this change. Some contend that 
Technocene would be more apt since the development of fossil fuel technology has 
been critical to the acceleration of local and global change. Let me join this discussion 
from a social science perspective and offer a new term for consideration: Econocene. 


The global human population increased from approximately 1 billion in the year 1800 
to 7 billion in 2011. Over this period, the field of economics emerged, transforming 
political discourse. The institutional conditions for market expansion were put in place, 
and the success of markets suppressed myriad other ways societies have organized 
themselves. Economic activity per capita increased somewhere between 10 and 
30-fold, resulting in a 70 to 210-fold increase in total economic activity.’ Population 
growth has slowed significantly in recent decades, but both economic growth 
through market expansion and its attendant environmental destruction have only 
continued. 


Econocene is a fitting term for this new era because it makes us think about the 
expanding market economy, the ideological system that supports it, and its 

impact on society and the environment. Reflecting on environmental boundaries 
led ecological economist Herman Daly to propose limits on material throughput. 
Environmental economists propose taxes on greenhouse gas emissions and the 
creation of markets to resolve environmental conflicts. While acknowledging the 
importance of making markets work within the limits of nature and for the common 
good, | will explore how this new dominance of economic thinking, which | will call 


economism, has reshaped the diverse cultures of the world and come to function as a 
modern secular religion.’ 


An advantage of Econocene is that it evokes the everyday cosmos of modern people. 
Artifacts of the economy—towering buildings, sprawling shopping malls, and 
swirling freeways—surround the 50% of the globe's population who live in cities. 

A combination of smog and bright lights now obliterates the starry heavens so 
important to humanity's historic consciousness and so humbling to our species’s 
historic sense of importance, focusing our attention on the economic constructs all 
around us. The cosmos reflected in the term Econocene includes not only the material 
artifacts of the economy, but also the market relations that bind us and define our 
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Although economics is 
cloaked in the rhetoric 
of science, the modern 
economy runs on faith. 


place in the system. Urban dwellers are now fully dependent on markets for material 
sustenance. They awake to radio announcers discussing supposedly significant 
changes in exchange rates, stock markets, and the proportion of people looking for 
work. The dominance of the market is not just an urban phenomenon: its “invisible 
hand” guides rural life as well. The crops planted reflect expected future prices, 

and soils reflect their history of economic use. Farmers have become so specialized 


that they, too, buy most of their food in supermarkets. In order to grapple with the 
challenges of this new era, we need to give it aname that resonates with people's 
lived experiences. 


Although economics is cloaked in the rhetoric of science, the modern economy runs 
on faith. To begin to understand why faith is so essential to the operation of markets, 
consider the following scenario: 


Imagine that a small number of people realize that our market-based food 
system is vulnerable to the rapid spread of plant and animal disease, the 
planetary limits of phosphorous use, the possibility of droughts hitting all of 
the major areas of grain production, and myriad other problems. These people 
would likely start trying to develop ways of growing food themselves to ensure 


their own survival, buying as much fertile land as possible. Now, imagine that 
this insight spread to more and more people. As these people lose their faith 
in food markets, they would walk off their jobs and try desperately to grow 


their own food. If this behavior became widespread, the economy would soon 
collapse, and the vast majority of humanity would starve, leaving the whole 
socioeconomic system in shambles. Is such a scenario any more difficult to 
imagine than a global financial crisis resulting from the bursting of a bubble 
driven by the belief that homes always go up in value? 


The economy, in other words, really is the world’s greatest faith-based organization. 
Understanding Economism 


The word economism has been around for over a century. Vladimir Lenin introduced 
the term in 1899 to refer to social movements that sought to improve the wages and 
working conditions of laborers without also seeking the overthrow of capitalism.’ 
Antonio Gramsci expanded its meaning, reserving its sharpest use to characterize the 
work of scholars who saw economic issues as independent of other social spheres— 
which would include that of most non-Marxist economists.’ Gramsci attributes a 
religious character to the term, an indication of his disregard for both economism and 
religion. 


Over the past few decades, the term has experienced a revival. Environmental 
theologian John B. Cobb, Jr, used the term to denote a new era of Western history 
following nationalism and Christianism. Ecological and heterodox economists use 
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belief in God’s control 
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the term as an indictment of how neoliberal economics reduces all social relations to 
market logic. To such economists, neoliberal economics is merely reactionary politics 
disguised as value-free science. Economism replaces belief in God's control over 
human destiny with the belief that markets control our fate. The term also appears 

in critiques of development, particularly when international and national economic 
experts have advanced markets at the expense of democracy and cultural values in 
developing countries.® 


In this essay, | will build upon the past usages of the word to argue that today's 
uncritical economic thinking operates as a modern secular religion. The social 
sciences arose in the West out of moral and social philosophy, taking on the role of 
rationalizing our notions of good and bad, the way people are and could be, and the 
nature of a good society, without appeals to religious authority. Replacing God is a 
tall order, and it led to enlightening semi-structured debate around conflicting core 
theories in all of the social sciences except economics. During the twentieth century, 
apart from scattered pockets of Marxist dialogue, economics as a discipline set aside 
moral questions, settling into a discourse that selectively draws on different theories 
as needed to supplement and support the dominant market paradigm. In doing so, 
economics resolved its tension with religion by declaring itself its own judge.’ 


Economists themselves have acknowledged the ultimately religious nature of 

their discipline. In 1932, Frank Knight, the most scholarly and broad-thinking of the 
founders of the influential market-oriented Chicago school of economics, literally 
argued that economics, at a fundamental level, had to be a religion, the basic tenets 
of which must be hidden from all but a few: 


The point is that the “principles” by which a society or a group lives in tolerable 
harmony are essentially religious. The essential nature of a religious principle 

is that not merely is it immoral to oppose it, but to ask what it is, is morally 
identical with denial and attack. 


There must be ultimates, and they must be religious, in economics as anywhere 
else, if one has anything to say touching conduct or social policy in a practical 


way. Man is a believing animal and to few, if any, is it given to criticize the 
foundations of belief “intelligently.” 


To inquire into the ultimates behind accepted group values is obscene and 
sacrilegious: objective inquiry is an attempt to uncover the nakedness of man, 
his soul as well as his body, his deeds, his culture, and his very gods. 


Certainly the large general [economics] courses should be prevented from 
raising any question about objectivity, but should assume the objectivity of the 
slogans they inculcate, as a sacred feature of the system.® 
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simple approach to 
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When | show students these passages in my lectures, they gasp, finally understanding 
why economics is taught so differently from the other social sciences, why it is 
presented so uncritically, as if it were a science when it obviously is not. 


Comparing economics with ecology illustrates the strangely settled nature of the 
former discipline. Both ecology and economics provide multiple formal models and 
other aids for dealing with complex systems. Ecologists peer into the complexity 

of ecological systems with the help of food web models, population dynamics, 
energetics, evolutionary ecology, landscape ecology, biogeochemical cycles, theories 
of biodiversity, etc. Aware of complexity and the multiple patterns of thinking they 
use, ecologists are typically hesitant to provide single answers for any question or to 
predict the future without emphasizing multiple contingencies. 


Economics also provides multiple approaches to complexity—partial and general 
equilibrium theories of markets, growth models, macroeconomics, and monetary 
theories, as well as newer options such as ecological, evolutionary, and behavioral 
economics. Some methodological traditions stress history and institutions; others, 
the use of calculus, set theory, statistics, and game theory. However, while economists 
may come up with different answers and fight amongst themselves, most will 


contend that there is a right way of thinking about any question and that a right 
answer does, in fact, exist. 


What are the fundamental beliefs embedded within economics that only a very few 
should know and question? There are many, but most important are the assumptions 
underlying individualism, property, and the role of information, the foci of the next 


section. 
Parts and Wholes 


All of the sciences face a common dilemma: how to think about parts and the 
systems in which they are embedded. It is easiest to think of systems as being made 
up of parts that are entirely independent of each other or the nature of the system as 
a whole: the whole is then simply the sum of the parts. If the flows between parts can 
be expressed as simple mathematical functions, then prediction is possible. However, 
the nature of parts and systems can be closely interrelated, often in very complicated 
ways that make mathematical description difficult. The parts and the relations 
between them may also evolve over time in ways that render prediction impossible? 


Market-based economic theory embraces the simple approach to portraying systems, 
treating each individual as entirely separate. It takes each individual's tastes as given, 
whereas all other social sciences not only acknowledge but also study how society 
influences individuals and their tastes. ln economics, individuals may choose to help 
others, but they do so only because of the pleasure they derive from doing so. The 
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happiness of society as a whole is then simply the sum of the happiness of each 
individual. 


Similarly, with respect to natural systems, market-based economics assumes that 
nature is made up of separate parts that can be owned and traded as property. Never 
mind that water and air, plants and animals, cross property boundaries, “creating” 
external costs and benefits. They are only “external,” of course, if one adopts the 
perspective of an economist that nature is simply a bunch of separate things. 


The conceptual problem of deciding how simplified our thinking about systems 
should be plays out in the realm of morality as well. Each of us struggles with the 
dilemmas posed by our sense of free will and our need to make choices that satisfy 
ourselves while meeting our obligations to those to whom we are connected by 
birth, marriage, parenthood, work, politics, or play. With increasing maturity, we come 
to realize that who we have become and what our desires are depend on the choices 
we have made and the people we have known. Our own essence and those of the 
people closest to us are dependent on and affected by these choices. Economists 
ignore this reality and worship the “freedom to choose,” treating obligations to wider 
society as costs to be avoided." 


Adam Smith's The Wealth of Nations and the treatises of most nineteenth century 
economists explored the assumptions behind market thinking, addressing its real- 
world complications and its conflicts with Judeo-Christian morality. But as market- 
based theory became formalized and mathematized, economists became less 

and less philosophical and more and more uncritical of their own assumptions. 
Most economists now settle into the discipline without thinking much about these 
foundational assumptions at all. More importantly, as market thinking took hold in 
popular and political thought, and the economy was increasingly structured around 
it, it became “sacrilegious,” as Knight argued it should be, to question the underlying 
tenets of the belief system behind these institutions. 


How fragile are the assumptions behind market economics? Consider the logic 
offered to support the intrinsic value of exchange: 


If two parties agree to enter into an exchange, both are fully informed, and the 
exchange is truly voluntary, then the exchange makes both of them better off. 


Therefore, government should not interfere with such exchanges, unless there 
are significant impacts on third parties. 


When we are taught that this logic proves that markets support individual choice 
and thus should not be interfered with except under unusual conditions, we are 
being asked to assume that being fully informed is common and third-party impacts 
are rare. The divisibility of societies into individuals and nature into property has, for 
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economists and increasingly for society as a whole, become a default assumption that 
merits no mention. These provisos, however, are rarely met: social and natural systems 
cannot be divided into separate parts, and few parties are ever sufficiently informed. 


Note also that the first part of the logic is equally valid regardless of how the parties 
are defined. They could be groups or corporations, communities or states, and the 
logic would still hold so long as the provisos hold. The logic is invoked to show that 
markets support free choice among individuals or, as the definition of “individual” has 
been expanded, corporations. It is never applied to choice among collectives, even 
though the logic still holds. Given all this, the logic of exchange amounts to little 
more than the truism “agreement is good.” 


If the logic of exchange were based on a complex systems perspective instead, it 
would look quite different: 


A collective body at an appropriate scale should oversee exchange between 
two parties. Exchange decisions should be bounded and modified as necessary 
to benefit people and nature as a whole and prevented when they cannot be 
so modified. The exceptions to this need for collective oversight are situations in 
which the property involved is truly divisible, no third parties are affected, both 
parties are fully informed, and the exchange is purely voluntary. 


As this reframing shows, exchange between individuals without collective oversight 
would be rare if the full complexity of our social and natural systems were the default 
position. 


For most of human history, populations were much smaller, and the technologies 
available were simpler and less likely to affect third parties or the natural system as 

a whole. Accordingly, people needed less knowledge to be sufficiently informed. 
However, since Adam Smith presented us with the logic of exchange nearly two 

and a half centuries ago, population levels and the impacts associated with new 
technologies have grown dramatically. A complex systems perspective, then, 

should have increasingly become our default perspective. Instead, an ideology of 
atomistic individualism and private property has become entrenched despite its clear 
limitations. Economics, law, and much of political science—all supposedly scholarly 
enterprises—have been fully complicit in this folly. 


The invasion of the field of ecology by market-based reasoning is especially 
problematic, as its object of inquiry—the environment—is often harmed, rather than 
helped, by markets. While all of the sciences strive to understand complex systems, 
ecology focuses on the part of the universe which people most closely relate to. 
Systems models used in ecology are thus more accessible to the general public and 
provide better counterexamples to simple market thinking than the equally complex 
models used in astrophysics, epigenetics, or cognitive psychology. 
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Economism as Everyday Religion 


Economic beliefs now reverberate through our individual and collective discourse 
and are invoked routinely in political rhetoric." These beliefs explain one’s place in 
the world, play a normative role in guiding social relations, and define the purpose 
of individual and collective life. They even offer new creation stories and houses of 
worship. 


The moral dimension of economism becomes apparent in how it is invoked to 

justify the status quo. Since the neoliberal transition that accompanied the election 

of Ronald Reagan, Margaret Thatcher, and Helmut Kohl, it has become increasingly 
common, in both private conversation and political rhetoric, for people to argue that 
markets correctly determine who gets what. The achievement of great wealth is a sign 
of merit, even moral probity, whereas poverty is a result of individual moral failings. 
Because wealth is “earned,” it should not be taxed, even to provide for basic needs 
such as public education. The wealthy are the “job creators” on whom the system 


depends, and increased taxation would hinder them in performing the “good work" 
of getting rich.’ Economism, by rationalizing market outcomes, becomes the new 
“opium of the people,” playing the role Marx once attributed to religion in keeping 
people from rising up against the system. 


Each of us is now connected to more people than ever before in history. The vast 
majority of these connections, however, are impersonal, mediated through markets 
both locally and globally. Child care and elder care, education, health services, and 
domestic work are increasingly based on contractual agreements rather than familial 
or communal connections. While care may still exist in market-based relations, it 

is a lot easier to terminate contracts than personal relationships. In local markets a 
century ago, the same people were encountered again and again on the other side 
of transactions, resulting in friendship and trust. More products were made locally, so 
the community in which one lived felt the consequences of good or bad work. Today, 
many urban and rural consumers shop at large chain stores, queuing in lines with 
strangers and rarely encountering the same checkout clerk (if a human even plays that 


role anymore). Many of those upon whom we depend live and work much farther 
away than they did in earlier times, even on the other side of the globe. The logic of 
the market—that everyone gains from specialization, trade, and mass production— 
takes the place of the ethical responsibility that once guided commerce. 


Economism provides a way to justify the conditions found in the global market 
economy. Factory workers in developing countries may be paid little and labor under 
dangerous conditions, but, we are told, they choose to become factory workers 
because they think it is better for them than staying on the land. This “choice,” 

as just a little research would show, reflects the commodification of agricultural 
products through market-led development, specialization, and industrialization, 
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developments that are crippling rural Communities and pushing people off the land. 
But that additional information is more than most people seek. We are also told that 
expanding markets benefit everyone because they make goods cheaper. We hear 
these economistic invocations whenever moral issues concerning the social and 
environmental consequences of our actions arise, the impersonal nature of the global 
market economy making it easy to evade the traditional criteria of interpersonal 
morality. 


Just as markets distance us from each other, so, too, do they distance us from nature 
and our impact on it. Economism justifies both forms of distancing in comparable 
ways. As distance increases, caring weakens, and local governance faces increasing 
difficulties managing problems that arise from afar. 


In response to this weakening of personal relations and increasing distance from 
nature, economism glorifies the individual and rationalizes material greed. Economic 
models focus on the individual, assume utility maximization, treat society as the sum 
of individuals, and omit society's influence back on the individual. Care for others 

and the land may give people utility, but there is no obligation to care. This view runs 
contrary to all major religious traditions, effectively competing with the teaching they 
provide. 


Growing the economy—that is, increasing the rate of GDP growth—is put forward as 
the solution to problems of poverty, unemployment, crime, and even pollution. The 
economy, of course, has grown and grown. Yet the problems persist, and some, like 
homelessness in our cities and mountaintop removal in coal mining communities, 
have become accepted as the way things are. Continuous economic growth has 
become the goal of almost all nations, and ever-increasing material consumption and 
the acquisition of possessions are presented as forms of personal transcendence. 


The Econocene has even spawned its own creation stories: economic parables of 
entrepreneurs, investment, and transformative growth explain the emergence and 
character of the world in which we all now live. Churches and other places of worship, 
with spires reaching toward the heavens and names commemorating important 
religious figures, now cower beneath skyscrapers named after corporations and their 
founders. According to both textbooks and popular understanding, markets have 
expanded naturally, with the demise of the former Soviet Union a testament to the 
superiority of markets over central planning. For those areas not yet so materially 
developed, economics offers a guiding hand. Follow the wisdom of the economic 
gurus, and growth will come. Of course, there will be sacrifices along the way, but the 
gains will be more than worth the costs." 


Realizing the religious character of economism raises the question of how religions 
have responded to this secular competition. Theologians have pondered the rise of 
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economic man in a Judeo-Christian world. Some portray the two as complementary, 
with religion serving to tame materialism and ensure that markets serve the common 
good. There has been a modest, but important, greening of religion that admonishes 
against worshipping Mammon and causing social and environmental harm. Laudato 
Si’, Pope Francis’s encyclical released in June, is a powerful indictment of human greed 
and an economic system that pays insufficient attention to the environment and the 
poor. In August, sixty Islamic leaders from twenty nations issued a shorter statement 


emphasizing the responsibilities of rich nations and oil-producing nations to correct 
the disaster their economic success created.’ Going further in this direction, efforts 
are now underway to portray a wondrous universe, consistent with that described by 
science, within which people are only very recent beneficiaries and novice players."® 
Similar greening is occurring in religions around the world."” 


However, at the same time, a large number of people have been brought into the 
fold of Christianity through the rise of prosperity theology. It is not surprising that 
this development, emphasizing how God bestows economic success on the faithful, 
has been especially well received among the poor and by people in developing 
countries. Much as slaves from Africa blended African and Christian beliefs to create 
systems that provided meaning and supplied comfort, economism frequently works 
alongside and through religion in overt syncretism. 


Towards a Great Transition 


In the Econocene, everyday life is driven and maintained by economism, which 
operates via common beliefs, is reinforced through public media, dominates 

political discourse and public decision-making, and is invading the natural sciences. 
Economism is embedded in the way we think and in how our institutions—from 
markets to political, legislative, and regulatory bodies—are structured. Its influence 
extends from familial relations to religious teaching. Economism is the pervasive, 
interactive, mutually reinforcing system of personal beliefs, methods of formal 
analysis, and institutional rationales that we must overcome to create a socially 
equitable, environmentally sustainable, and personally meaningful world. Portraying 
the current human condition in this way underlines just how sweeping and thorough 


a Great Transition must be. 


Achieving a Great Transition requires a comprehensive change in our belief system 
and the institutions in which it is embedded. Incremental changes will likely be 
overwhelmed by the larger economistic structure. Efforts to use economistic logic 

to solve problems created by that same logic, as seen in the discussion around 
“ecosystem services,” will simply reinforce the underlying problem. However, if we 
address the structure and belief system as a whole, exposing its flaws again and again, 
there is a chance that we can escape the destructive feedback loop it has produced. 
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As we move beyond the Econocene, our guiding philosophies—the “isms” of the 
future—need to acknowledge the interconnectivity of natural systems as well as the 
interplay between individuals and societies. This complex systems approach must 
be applied in all areas, from our daily discourse to the structure of our institutions. 
With broad enough acceptance of such an approach, we can envision and develop 
institutions that support a healthy mix of individual and collective choice. 


So long as anthropogenic stressors like greenhouse gas emissions continue to drive 
rapid global change, whatever “isms” we develop will have to emphasize and facilitate 
adaptation to unexpected outcomes. Reasoning about the future will have to accept 


the limits of prediction in a world of complex interconnectivity in the midst of an age 
of rapid human-driven change. We need to be much more open to continual learning 
and adaptation, moving from arrogance toward humility in our approach to social 
and natural systems. To adapt effectively, we must monitor outcomes much more 
intensely than we do now and prepare for an array of possible futures depending 

on how things unfold. Being more cautious and adaptive will require reallocating 
resources to monitoring, learning, and resilience. 


In light of these points, it is unlikely that a transition can be done “right” in one global, 
universal way. Instead, we will need to encourage considerable regional differentiation 
and experimentation. This will likely be possible only with significantly fewer and 
weaker global interconnections than we have now. However, the connections that 
endure will need to facilitate the transfer of sustainable and equitable lessons learned 
from experimentation in a way that creates a great coevolving patchwork quilt. We 
will also need to make sure that each region operates in a way that is sustainable and 


equitable for the whole. A limited unifying “ism” will be necessary to do this. 


Essential to any unifying “ism” will be honoring our ability to care. Our species has 
survived through our ability to care for one another. To my knowledge, we are the 
only species that cares for its ancestors and descendants, that is capable of exhibiting 
a keen sense of the great chain of life. Bringing care to the forefront of our personal 
and political consciousness and demonstrating it in personal action and policy 
decisions will help us to live successfully with each other and with nature. Care—so 
humanly natural, socially good, and encouraged by the religions of the world— 
cannot be replaced by the market. If we are to balance our pursuit of self-interest with 
the needs of future generations, care is essential. It is also contagious and powerful. 


A successful transition will depend on a diverse collection of efforts, including urging 
negative population growth; supporting sustainable consumption and degrowth; 
promoting the commons paradigm; working with religion to foster an ethic for 

an equitable and sustainable planet; furthering justice; improving the sciences; 
promoting agroecology; facilitating local markets; encouraging progressive forms 

of corporate ownership, governance, and practice; and warning of limits and the 
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possibilities of tipping points. We will need all of these efforts and more to shift to a 
socially just and environmentally sustainable world. We will even need the insights of 
economists, but with a diversity of forms of economic thinking. We will need markets, 
but we will have to be far more aggressive in telling the “invisible hand” where to go. 
Hopefully, exposing the interrelationships between economism and the Econocene 
will help us see the depth and breadth of the problem and the role each of us can 
play in a collective solution. 


The challenges of such a transition are so great that the solutions are only barely 
imaginable. Yet | lay out these broad and challenging thoughts sustained by hope 
that fortunately has some evidentiary basis. We know that humanity has lived 
under significantly different social and political arrangements and has survived the 
transitions between them. When we contemplate the long human experience, it is 
truly amazing how diverse and adaptable we have been. 


However, | worry that we will not be able to initiate the necessary changes without 
“crashing” the current system, causing starvation and other calamities on an 
We will have to be unprecedented scale. With economism in place across the globe, how can we 


: : develop alternative “isms,” get enough people on board, and then switch? Linkin 
far more aggressive in P g oeReR 9 


: ee economistic beliefs to their disastrous social and environmental consequences has its 
telling the “invisible : na ooh 

risks. It violates the caution given by Frank Knight: we are looking at the nakedness of 
hand” where to go. man, his soul as well as his body, his deeds, his culture, and his very gods. However, 
we need to do exactly that while projecting hope and working to build a better 


future. 
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John Ashton 


Richard Norgaard’s essay and the ensuing discussion have been of such high quality, and so 
valuable for me in my work, that | wanted to express my gratitude to him and to everyone who 


has responded. | would also like to add something of my own that might, | hope, be helpful. 


| should confess immediately that | have no academic credentials and am not formally trained in 


economics. 


My formation was in physics, from which | defected at an early stage. Most of my career has been 
in diplomacy and politics, where | have at least been an active participant in economic policy 
debates. Latterly, after six years as the UK’s diplomatic envoy on climate change, | have become 

a kind of itinerant pontificator, speaking out about questions of politics and society from my 


experience and, by choice, without institutional or other ties. 


The collision between my training and my later experiences pushed me inexorably to a view of 
the neoclassical orthodoxy very close to that set out by Norgaard and elaborated, with greater 


rigor than | could ever muster, in this discussion. 


| came to feel that our biggest choices as societies were being made according to the reflexes 
of a system of belief that in many places is embedded in our institutions and has achieved 


hegemony over our politics. It is as if we had surrendered our destiny to a cult. 


This system acts as if its main objective were to tighten its own grip, though it is skillful in 
equating this falsely with the common good. It displays little genuine interest in what is real 
(loaded though that word is—in a sense the current crisis is rooted in confusion about reality 
and what we know or think we know about it). It cannot accommodate any commitment to the 


integrity of the social and ecological fabric, whose value it axiomatically denies. 
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In its more flamboyant forms, it even seeks to eviscerate the very idea of virtue (including care, 
to borrow Norgaard’s word) by claiming to embody it already through its totemic attachment to 


“efficiency.” 


Much of this came into focus for me in conversation last year with Bill Rees, also a member of the 
GT Network. We found ourselves giving complementary lectures at a meeting in Shanghai, and 


started talking. At the heart of our discussion was the question of power. 


This is a political struggle as well as an intellectual one. There is no point in building a better 
theory if we cannot at the same time weaken the hold of the prevailing one over the choices 


made on our behalf. 


A political struggle needs a political strategy. Nobody has a comprehensive view of what such 
a strategy might look like nor of how to build it. There has never been a greater endeavor. If it 


flourishes, it will be the work of generations. But the following considerations seem important. 


Language will be crucial. It is the foundation of this project. 


t will not be enough to work conventionally through institutions, old or new, nor merely through 
campaigns and movements. We need at one and the same time to tell a story about the 

world and our place in it, and to find a new and compelling language in which to tell it. This is 
necessary because we are seeking to change the frame, not just to change the view from within 


the existing one. 


We should strive, without losing precision or honesty, for language that brings people towards 
us, that is accessible not forbidding. The academy must play a role, but reaching beyond its 


accustomed sphere. Emotion will count as much as analysis; poetry, as much as prose. 


We should avoid language that is scarred or open to misrepresentation as a result of past 
struggles. We certainly need, in our story, a description of modern capitalism and its flaws. 
Success will result in the eclipse of what many people would call capitalism. But if people feel 
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we simply want to reenact an old play, we will attract allies we do not want and repel those we 


need. 


The contending political forces, and a clear understanding of them, will be crucial. They will be at 


the center of this project. How they combine and are marshalled will determine its outcome. 


At present, the forces of incumbency are well entrenched. Their position can seem impregnable. 


But | am struck, at least in post-crash Britain, by the decline in public confidence in the ability 

of incumbent powers to act in the public interest, and of public trust in their will to do so. As a 
result, my country, for one, is more divided and disgruntled than at any time in living memory. 
That is worrying if you live here. But it does mean that there is a large, uncommitted constituency 


for renewal. 


The extent to which young people have turned their backs in disenchantment on mainstream 
politics is particularly striking. They are a natural force for renewal. My generation (I’m 59) should 
do all we can to help them find their voice. The campaign by young economists in many 
universities to break out of the neoclassical monoculture is of special significance and should be 


encouraged. 


Battles will be crucial. Battles provide the drama and energy in any political project. They can 


sharpen the choices between change and the status quo. 


We must choose to fight on the right issues, on the right ground, at the right time. We need not 
win every battle. But each time we fight, we should be looking to draw new forces into the arena 


on our side, and to open up new political spaces into which to advance. 


It is not for me to judge, but | wonder if now is the time for a concerted intellectual assault, from 
inside and outside academic economics, on the neoclassical citadels: in teaching, in the peer 
review process, in wider public discourse, and as an uncontested orthodoxy influencing politics 
and much else. 
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The orthodoxy has for some time been subject to incursions, including by participants in this 
discussion. But there is surely scope for a more sustained and strategic approach, with greater 
alignment across heterodox economics and the many other disciplines that have much to 
contribute. The goal would not of course be to search for any illusory “unified theory.” It would 
have a liberating effect simply to make it more widely evident that the neoclassical emperor has 


no clothes. 


Finally, even more than language, political forces, and battles, values will be crucial. 


This is a transformational struggle and therefore, in a sense, a revolutionary one. 


Most revolutions either fail or become corrupted in success. And, in this case, the aim is the 
peaceful overthrow a system of belief, not the defeat by any means of people in thrall to that 
system. There is indeed no well-defined enemy; or perhaps more accurately, we are all the 
enemy, so entangled have we become in the current system (its beneficiaries, though, more than 


its victims). 


If this is a revolution, it must at every stage be compassionate and rooted in reality. It is because 
the current system has rejected compassion and reality that it has become so destructive. We 

must not under any circumstances take on the form of what we seek to overthrow. Our end can 
never justify our means. In any political struggle, the values with which it is conducted become 


frozen into the outcome. 


The hegemony of a set of economic ideas is far from the only flaw in modern politics. But 
wider renewal will remain out of reach until it is broken. And in the end this debate is about our 
relationship with each other and with the ecosphere of which we are part. There is very little in 


human affairs that it does not encompass. 
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John Barry 


Richard Norgaard's timely essay follows nicely from some of the previous essays this year—from 
Giorgos Kallis, Herman Daly, and John Bellamy Foster for example—in offering another critical 
perspective on the ideological dimensions of dominant economic thinking. While | agree 100% 
with the analysis offered by Norgaard, | feel he pulls his punches. Everything he describes as 
“economism” can be easily and equally described as “capitalist economics” or—to give its more 
usual nom de guerre—"neoclassical economics.” “Economism’ is, after all, simply the ideology 

of capitalist economics, the capitalist economic imaginary that has now achieved almost full 
spectrum ideological and imaginative domination in how we define and describe the economy 


and this how we conceptualize “economics.” 


Thus it is not the “Anthropocene” we now live in (which conveniently elides and deliberately 
obscured issues of class, power, global and national inequality, and injustices between peoples 
and places), nor is it the “Econocene” as Norgaard suggests. No, rather than either of these terms, 
a more accurate description for the current age is the “Capitalocene.”' After all, what we witness 
is not the “humanization the world,” nor has our planet been “economized,” but rather the earth 
has been “capitalized.” And it has been capitalized, rendered into commodities, monetized, and 
valued right from the micro level of DNA through biotechnology to the macro level of the entire 
planet becoming negatively affected through climate change by capitalism and its addiction to 


endless fossil fueled orthodox economic growth. 


Similarly, when Norgaard talks of “economists,” | do not think he is talking about feminist 
economists, ecological economists, Marxist or heterodox economists, or green political 
economists such as myself. No, he is correctly talking about those who are members of the 


dominant economic orthodoxy—capitalist, ie, neoclassical, economists—so let's call a spade 
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a spade. And, of course, it is economics as doxa that enables it to be interpreted as a form of 


religious thinking. 


In everything from the nonsense of a “value-free,” objective “science” of the human economy to 
myths of endless economic growth on a finite planet, we can correctly ascertain the ideological 
and mythic characteristics of modern capitalist/neoclassical economics. So | ask if it looks like 

a pig and smells and walks like a pig, why not call it what it is, ie. simply state that what we 

are talking about is capitalism, its ideological power, and its inherent tendencies to ecological 


irrationality and social injustice? Why be coy? 


On this issue, | have been always struck with the reticence of American scholars toward invoking 
the C word, in a way we in Europe find odd given how criticism of capitalism and suggestions for 
possible post-capitalist political economies and social orders has long been a perfectly legitimate 
form of scholarly inquiry. It is almost as if some people can accept the end of the world more 
readily than the end of capitalism. Here, economism as used by Norgaard is closer to the way it 
was defined by Lenin (mentioned in the essay) as a reformist rather than transformative political 
project in its unwillingness to explicitly propose the replacing of capitalism, but this is perhaps a 


minor quibble (but one perhaps worthy of a future Great Transition discussion). 


| have myself long been convinced of the ideological character of modern economics. Here, 

| make two related points. The first is that there is no ideology-free conceptualization of the 
economy and economics: all forms of economic thinking are at root forms of “political economy,’ 
a fusion of ethical, political, and normative prescriptions and principles with empirical economic 
proposals in terms of policies or suggestions for public policy. Political economy is of course what 
Adam Smith and the great classical economists practiced, fully aware of the political and ethical 
dimensions of their ideas and proposals. It is a pity most modern economics students have very 
little idea of the political economy roots of the discipline they study. Instead, modern students 

of neoclassical/capitalist economics (since there is little to no pluralism in modern economics 


teaching) are completely ignorant of either the normative or historical foundations of the 
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discipline. In this context, what we in the universities churn our year after year in our economics 


programs are nothing short of “technically competent barbarians.” 


The second point relates more to the religious invocation used by Norgaard to describe modern 
capitalist economics. Here, viewing this religious dimension as essentially ideological in another 
sense—that is, masking and occluding power relations or hidden normative assumptions 
conveniently smuggled in as “axioms,” for example—is a really important starting point for the 
dethroning of this false religion of “economism.” We need to ask ourselves, in whose interest is 
this form of “knowledge/power” deployed and inscribed in university curricula, and what does it 


hide and why? 


Norgaard rightly points out how fragile the assumptions behind market economics are. Here are 


some more suggestions to add to the ones he outlines. 


“Twelve Theses on Neoclassical Economics" 


1. The fact that the “economy” is the material/metabolic foundation/bridge/link between the 


human and non-human worlds also affects relations of power within human societies. 


2. Neoclassical economics’s purported objectivity, “scientific” status, or “value neutrality’ is false 
since it is as value-laden and based on ethical and political judgements as other ethical or 


political position and prescriptions. 


3, Related to that, this lends economics the illusion of being able to definitively establish the 
“truth,” mostly through its use of quantitative and numeric methods, what Stephen Marglin calls 


the algorithmic “ideology of knowledge” of economics.’ 


4. Modern capitalist economics regards itself as defined by its methodology and approach, 
which has (almost) universal application to all human affairs, rather than a subject matter, “the 


economy” per se. 
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uu 


5. The institutions of the modern market economy—such as “the market,” “private property,’ 


wu 


“competition,” “efficiency,” etc—are "naturalized" in such a way that they are deemed not only 
“natural” (beyond the capacity of humans to alter) but also “good,” if we want economic growth 


and material well-being. 


6. This in turn establishes “economics” and “economists” as the professional “experts” on how the 
economy works, thus “crowding out” or marginalizing “non-economic” and thus “non-expert” 


commentary on or views about the economy. 


7. Its analyses and aims—most crucially the concept and objective of orthodox “economic 
growth’—can thus be accepted within a pluralist social context, i.e, it is something almost 

all value/normative and political positions can accept, endorse, and support as a self-evident 
“common good’ (think of how both left and right promote orthodox undifferentiated economic 


growth uncritically). 


8. Its capacity to deliver (albeit unequally) material benefits to enough people often comes via 
hiding, externalizing, or sequestering the social and environmental costs of economic growth, 


but it is still regarded and promoted as a form of knowledge that “works.” 


9, It has a purportedly “non-political” character, related to thesis #2. 


10. This purported non-political character supports powerful interests, groups, forms of thinking, 


and institutions within society, and allows the bypassing of ethical, political debate. 


11. Because of its position as the “master discipline” or form of knowledge within policy-making 
and political decision-making by the state, all discourse and debate must ultimately be translated 


into a form acceptable to neoclassical economics. 


12. As well as “crowding out” rival accounts of the economy, and political and ethical debate, 
neoclassical economics “colonizes” non-economic areas of life, such as health, family, the 
domestic sphere, community, and politics, i.e., it moves outside its own subject area. 
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While all of these “theses” are interlinked, it is the imputed “value-free” (and, therefore, 
supposedly non-ethical and non-political) character of modern neoclassical economics that | 
particularly wish to focus on here. Simply put, the study of the economy is not, and can never be, 


either a politics- or ethics-free zone. 


My own work on critically examining orthodox, undifferentiated GDP-measured economic 
growth as a permanent feature of the economy has led me to analyze not just growth but also 
neoclassical/capitalist economics as by turns a form of ideology, myth, religion, and cultural 
meme. Revealing the ideological core of capitalist/neoclassical economics is of course central to 


Norgaard's essay. 


The ideological power of capitalist economics cannot and should not be underestimated. 

Its comprehensive failure to predict the current global economic crisis has led neither to its 
displacing as a useful paradigm nor to the reforming and reformulating of the paradigm. Rather, 
we have witnessed what John Quiggin provocatively but correctly labels “Zombie economics.”® 
That is, dead, analytically useless (but politically and ideologically powerful) ideas and nostrums 
still reign over us in terms of informing everything from “common sense” and everyday 
understandings of the economy, to state economic policy, to the political platforms of political 
parties. This entails recognizing the “common sense” and “taken for granted” nature of capitalist 
economics and its emphasis on growth, i.e., that almost everyone seems to at least tacitly, if not 


explicitly, accept it. 


And we need to always remember that orthodox, capitalist economists are called up to 
comment on the media not because what they say is correct or true, but because they are asked, 
because they are presumed to be and present themselves as the authority on “the economy.” 
That is, it is from the fact that orthodox economists have privileged access to some objectively 
verifiable truth that their power and authority stems. Rather, it is because ideologically we all 
accept that they so possess this power: the power to discern whether the “market fundamentals” 


are sound, to detect the prevailing or anticipated moods of the gods of the market. How 
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different is this from shamanism? Indeed, how different is the dogma of austerity as cure for our 
current economic woes from other societies that sacrificed their children to assuage the gods 


and ensure the harvest? 


| see Norgaard’s article as an important contribution to the project of dethroning and 
delegitimizing capitalist/neoclassical economics—similar to the view of scholars such as Thomas 
Princen who have advocated the effective delegitimization of fossil fuels as an indispensable 
element in decarbonizing the economy and combatting climate change.’ We need to see 
neoclassical economics/economism for what it is—a form of groupthink—and we need more 
like Norgaard to point to the emperor and say he has no clothes. And as for what new clothes we 
need—what new “ism,” as Norgaard put it, we need—my own suggestion (and in keeping with 
Norgaard) is that we need an old/new political economy of sustainability based on pluralism. We 
need context-specific not one-size-fits-all logic, and one in which the myth of endless economic 
growth is replaced with sufficiency, a sense of “enoughness,” and (as the degrowth position 

has it) a focus on redistribution of resources, economic wealth, and opportunities. And perhaps 
above all else, we need a new model of progress and prosperity beyond orthodox economic 
growth which has done its job in the overdeveloped world and now passed the point where it is 


causing more costs than benefits. 


It is high time we call a spade a spade and move on from not just the dangerous myth of 
perpetual economic growth, but also the entire dominant economic system of thinking (which 
can be viewed as form of religious, ideological, and, indeed, mythic thinking) and practices 
behind it—namely, carbon-fueled, consumerist-dependent capitalism. To paraphrase, “it’s 


capitalism, stupid.” And to invoke religious language, “the truth will set us free.” 


Norgaard's essay helps us see past the beguiling and comforting myths of capitalist economics 
and to recognize both the painful truth of economic mythic thinking (allied to a powerful myth 
of techno-optimism and the capacity of human beings to control the world), and thus begin to 


live in sustainability as a consequence of recognizing the multiple dangers and risks of such false 
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mythic thinking. But he also rightly points out in his essay that we need alternatives to the latter's 


religious mythic doxa. After all, without vision, the people perish. 


In this way, | think the task before us is to “live in truth,” as Vaclav Havel wisely put it, and equally 
importantly to co-create and co-imagine new visions for how we want to live in truth, justice, 
sustainability and solidarity with one another in our particular places and storied residences, as 
well as our more collective species story of living in peace on and with our planet, our “common 
home” as Pope Francis recently put it in his latest encyclical. Capitalism or our “common home"? 


That is our choice. 
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Lourdes Beneria 


| would like to add a gender perspective to the debate, particularly given that the process of 
modernization and the gradual establishment of economism as a religion have historically 
affected women differently from men. Despite the many changes in women’s lives since the end 
of the last century, this fact has implications that take us to the present discussion on the Great 


Transition. 


Historically, women did not become part of the market economy at the same time or at the 
same pace as men. As capitalism expanded and wage labor became the norm for an increasingly 
larger part of the working population, a significant proportion of women remained in the 
domestic sphere. This is the case despite the many differences between societies and levels of 
development. Adam Smith wrote about “economic man” and not about “economic woman” 
because he saw economic rationality being expressed mostly through individual men's activities 


and choices in early capitalism. 


In the same way, as capitalism expanded and orthodox economics developed, assumptions 
around the search for the maximum economic gain through the market have mostly been based 


on men’s behavior, taken as “natural” and not socially constructed. 


On the other hand, and subject to exception and historical changes, women's main 
concentration on domestic work and family care resulted in a much less direct connection to the 
market and to economism. Feminists from different disciplines have pointed out that women’s 
behavior has tended to respond to different motives than men’s, such as those related to care, 
love, solidarity, and empathy rather than to purely economistic goals. This is not to say that 
women have not participated in the religion of economism, for example as consumers and as 


members of the “church.” 
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Without essentializing these differences, and although women's massive incorporation into 
the labor force and into the capitalist system in general might have changed their motives 
and behavior, there is a lot of evidence showing that women’s behavior continues to be less 
guided by economistic goals. It is no surprise for example that the different expressions and 
institutions being built around what we call the Solidarity Economy across the world include 
a disproportionate number of women. In the same way, women’s contribution to the care of 
humanity provides a guide to what sharing care with men on an equal basis will require in an 


egalitarian society. Many other examples can be provided. 


Building alternatives towards the Great Transition and moving beyond capitalism and its current 
neoliberal incarnation is already happening at some levels. This debate has discussed the need 
for a radical change in our values and belief system that would deal with the complexity of ways 
in which we view the transition. The feminist movement has contributed not only with critical 
analyses of existing problems but also with action and policies to build alternatives. As clearly 
pointed out by a woman who participated in the 1995 UN Conference on Women in Beijing, 
women are needed not only to point out the many problems of gender inequality, but also to 


find a solution to the world’s problems. 
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John Cobb, Jr. 


In this brilliant essay, Richard Norgaard is opening up what is clearly a timely and urgently 
needed discussion. Many authors have recognized the religious character of the dominant 
economic thinking and its displacement of traditional religions in shaping human convictions 
and behavior. There has been considerable consensus on the general understanding of what we 
hope will replace this economism. But we have barely begun to discuss how we can move from 
the current economistic world order to the integral ecological one toward which Pope Francis, 
among others, now calls us. Norgaard initiates a serious, insightful conversation in a way that 


invites broad participation. 


| deeply hope that this approach will prove realistic and fruitful. | confess that my expectation 
has been that economism will lose its hold on the global system only as it destroys itself, or as 
it is destroyed by its catastrophic consequences. So | have thought that what is most relevant is 
to do what we can to reduce dependence on the global system wherever that is possible. This 
reduction will make possible some experimentation in local life that has a chance to influence 


whatever can be constructed out of the global wreckage. 


This is not a pretty picture. | hope humanity can do better. That Norgaard leads us to consider 
more gradual transitions that do not involve massive catastrophe is a hopeful sign. | trust that 
discussions of that possibility, on the one side, and of how local communities may extricate 
themselves from the global system to improve their chances of survival, on the other, will overlap 


and complement each other. 


The community of thinkers who address themselves to real world problems instead of advancing 


academic disciplines is small. The tasks before us are enormous. It is important that we are well 
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guided in selecting foci of work. Norgaard is a leader in this challenge to whom | am deeply 


grateful. 
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John Fullerton 


Thanks to Norgaard and all the contributors for deepening my own inquiry into this issue, which 


occupies my daily thought. 


Let me begin with a quote from Wendell Berry that | often use to begin my talks: “Over a long 
time, and by means of a set of handy prevarications, our economy has become an anti-economy, 
a financial system without a sound economic basis and without economic virtues.”" This one 
sentence says so very much that rings true. But | want to focus here on the core idea: “our 


economy has become...a financial system.” 


My training is as a finance practitioner, not an academic. One observation | can offer to those 
deep in the inquiry of how to transition our economic system to one that “works” is that in the 
field of “high finance” (an oxymoron if there ever was one), economists are not at the top of the 
food chain at all. When | worked at JPMorgan for nearly two decades (ending 2001, | hasten to 
add), the economists were essentially “staff,” and | am confident that remains true today. They 
were used primarily for two purposes: (1) to provide decision support input (one of many factors 
and becoming less important over time) for trading and market risk management decisions 

of the bank and its trading clients (these decisions were made by people rarely trained as 
economists, at least beyond a bachelor's degree like | was), and (2) to be rolled out in front of 
clients to sound smart and make long-term forecasts of economic conditions—essentially for 


relationship building, and, cynics would say, for entertainment. 


High finance is about one thing today: making money in the financial system. Financial 
statesmanship is a distant historical memory from a time when JPMorgan was led by Dennis 
Weatherstone and Goldman Sachs was led by John Whitehead. Very few in high finance spend 


time considering as statesmen the connections between finance theory and ideology, or 
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neoliberalism in general, and manifestations such as climate change and accelerating inequality. 
Questions are limited to the well-worn debates over how much regulation is optimal or 
necessary, and how to manipulate answers so as to best serve short-term profit interests. And 
much to my surprise, over the past decade since | have been wrestling with these questions, few 
are even curious once | place the issues of economic system design flaws under their nose. “| 


must be a communist to question the system...” 


Of course, this lack of curiosity holds true for the “economists” (or otherwise) teaching finance 
inside business schools in my experience, who, beyond teaching basic finance (flaws and all), 
are largely immersed in questions about the financial system, how to beat the market, how to 
lower trading costs (when did trading become a legitimate “business”?), how to improve the 
performance of hedging strategies for options, etc. Some exceptions exist, like Frank Werner 
at Fordham, who is outspoken about his critique of the shareholder value paradigm, but they 
are few and far between. Nearly all of my invitations to speak at business schools come from 
departments outside finance. And finance is generally the top of the food chain in business 


schools, so there is little real progress in changing the basic belief system embedded in it. 


A couple of years ago, | participated with Werner in the Academy of Management's annual 
conference (business school management professors) and the equivalent conference for 
finance professors as part of a panel challenging the “religion” of shareholder value (the purpose 
of a corporation is to optimize shareholder value, and the rest will take care of itself), What 
amazed me most was that even in post-crash 2013, and even when the AMA bravely titled the 
conference “Capitalism in Question,” it took work to get the conference organizers to accept the 
question we were asking, and from what | could tell, we were one of the few truly heretic panels 


at the conference. Fittingly, the conference was held at Disney World. 


My point? There is a denomination of the Church of Economism, perhaps called “Finance ism,” 


which is more dangerous even than its parent church for three reasons: 
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(1) Ignorance. It is largely ignorant even of the doctrine of the Church of Economism and has 
certainly never invited Richard Norgaard as a guest minister to explore it thoughtfully. It is 
ignorant of much of what those in this discussion would generally consider important if one is to 
influence society. For example, | doubt that ten percent—make that five percent—of this parish 
of “finance ism" would have any idea why the “Anthropocene’” is important, or have even heard 
of the word. At this parish, they pray to a far simpler God. The God of “does it make money?” 
Well-trained for sure, with degrees from prestigious universities, but not that well-educated in 
the true sense of the word. And certainly not curious. Ignorance, surrounded by the trappings 

of “success,” can feel like bliss in this parish. Given the power and influence of finance, such 


ignorance is dangerous. 


(2) Competition. The players of this game value competition as the great qualifier (other values 
exist in most of the players for sure, but are reserved for after work). The best man (usually a man) 
wins. The measure is the ranking in the Forbes 400 and the machismo of lending one’s private jet 
to a “friend” in need. But, of course, the logical extreme of competition is war. Wall Street today 
can often feel like war—violence but without the guns. The adverse consequences for society as 


a whole are now clear. 


(3) Entitlement. The winning creates a sense of entitlement across all scales of winning—not just 
for stuff, but to influence society. We see this steering our politics (at the national level of course 
but also at the state level and in our communities) and affecting pretty much all our institutions, 
from the academy to the vast non-profit sector, as well as in the corporate domain. Think about 
metrics (“teach to the test”) in the charter school movement as just one example, driven in 

part by all the (well-meaning) finance honchos on charter school boards (part of the after work 
values that exist but are corrupted by the religion and its narrow, reductionist set of values). And 
what is most concerning is that our culture appears willing to grant that entitlement. This is in 
part because the institutions need the money—this is a design flaw of our system, but few in 


the church of “finance ism” will ever see it that way. But it is also in part because we somehow 
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believe as a culture that “success” (regardless of whether it comes from leveraged securities 
speculation, real estate speculation, or something more socially useful) connotes wisdom and 


therefore entitles one to influence. 


Endnotes 


1, Wendell Berry, “Money Versus Goods,” in What Matters?: Economics for a Renewed Commonwealth 
(Berkeley, CA: Counterpoint, 2010), 5. 
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Rahul Goswami 


As a young boy in urban India, | recall households in which our common materials to scrub 
cooking vessels, and eating vessels, were still used: the fibrous husk of the dried coconut shell 
and wood ash into which water would be sprinkled so that it became a paste. This was the way 
in most of village India, and such ways traveled into the urban India of the 1960s and 1970s and 
were found quite unremarkable then. The strands of the plastic scrubbers, quite soberly colored 
those days in standard shades of red or blue, sometimes green, would tear quickly, especially 
under the force required to get properly rid of the oil and charred cooking residues in the vessels, 
and so while they and the (usually deep blue) “dish-washing" bars of soap (as they were called) 
looked pretty, and cost pretty too, they were as practical kitchen equipment no match for the 


coconut fiber-and-ash real thing. 


As youngsters, we had no idea what “biodegradable” meant, and it was many years later that 

| first heard about or read about the term. We did have water pipes and taps in our flats, and 
there were hours when water did flow through them. This, for that era of urban India gradually 
becoming “modern,” was still remarkable. Water flowed at times through pipes and out of taps 
(we call them taps and not faucets), and electricity was conducted (more frequently than water 
flowed) through wires and lit up our rooms through 40 watt bulbs (60 and 100 watt bulbs were 
for special occasions) and turned our ceiling fans. Air conditioning was boasted about by those 
lucky enough to work in offices so air-conditioned; for the rest of us, it was experienced during 
the occasional family outing to the cinema (as we called it then), but the cinema houses would 
also have, standing alone the side aisles like so many circular sentries, large pedestal fans for 
the times when the air conditioning would not work. When neither worked, the patrons would 


stream out, loiter about chatting, and wait for the watts to become available once more. 
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Few homes had a telephone. These were the black, heavy Bakelite rotary dial instruments. We 
could all hear the sound of the telephone bell ringing in the home of the neighbor who owned 
one, and that ring was akin to us to the cry of the telegram man from the department of posts 
and telegraph (as it was called then), for a telegram meant only one of three things: bad news, a 
posting (for those in the armed forces or in the public sector), or a standard festival greeting (you 
went to the telegraph office and asked for, say, Number 23 greeting to be sent, there being a 
table helpfully provided which listed the possible festival greetings an Indian family may want to 
convey). When television came to our homes, the first sets created a sensation, and it was typical 
for a home thus equipped to be crowded with neighboring families, children, domestic help, 
and the apartment building's watchman (as he was called) and his family too all clustered in front 
of a single TV set. The watchmen became experts at correcting the direction and angle of the 


external television antenna (crows liked to perch on them). 


Very few households owned a vehicle, as they were called then. In India, we had three kinds only. 
A very few of the wealthy business or aristocratic families had what we called imported cars, 
usually of American or British make. Almost everyone got around the city using public transport 
of one kind or another: the bus, trams (for as long as they were run), cycle-rickshaws, or the hand- 
pulled rickshaw. People walked a great deal and ate sparingly, and their body shape was most 
usually lean. This is a very fleeting glimpse of the India in which | was a young boy, and these 
conditions were more or less the same until my mid-teens. Thereafter, there was increasingly 
more talk about “liberalization of the economy.” For most people my age, the attractions of 

such a change, whatever it meant, seemed to come from the expectation that we needn't think 
only of a job with a public sector company (or a government department, for those both bright 
enough and with the required connections). And for those who lived not in a city but in a small 
town or a village, the advice of their elders was that they could look forward to a “career” and not 


labor, season after hard season, in the fields. 
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But things moved slowly in the India of the later 1980s and the early 1990s. | read about the 
“Hindu rate of growth” (about 3% per year, whatever that meant, and we were too fearful to ask 
what it was that was growing), about labor rights and trade unions, about external debt (why did 
we owe other countries money and for what had we borrowed?), and about foreign investment. 
Still, to most of us, these were complicated and uncomfortable ideas. They seemed remote yet 
menacing, not for what they meant to our world, but for the kind of world they represented— 
one filled with charts and graphs, with equations and tables full of dense numbers, percentages, 
and decimals. Slowly, these ideas began to take over our still fairly simple lives. It was no longer 
all right to have a job and have enough time to spend with family and friends. One must have a 
career, and not just any old career, but a good one, and the best ones to be had were for those 


who were able to get a degree called MBA, or those who became chartered accountants. 


More changes came and the very subject of change began to be what the newest media in 
India reported on and discussed. No longer did we have a single television broadcaster, a state 
agency. We had cable TV in 10 languages and in 300 cities. Most of what they aired was in the 
genre of regionalized varieties of the Bollywood film industry storytelling, and a good bit were 
what we had only lately learned were sitcoms, but there was also news, and this news was 
controlled by politicians and regional big business. When | look back at where we saw some kind 
of “growth,” and this was counted first of all in the number of people who would actually watch 
these channels, it was in the new television media of India. From cable, the method of broadcast 
became satellite. By now, India had a number of cities with populations of more than a million. 
These, we were told, would be the new centers of GDP growth. Those who had begun to say so 
were the new cadre of banks (our old banks, the ones with which we still had savings accounts 
whose passbooks were still updated by clerks with ballpoint pens), and these had begun to 
decide on our behalf, voters old and young alike, what our country needed to do in order to 


grow GDP and the economy. 
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We scarcely recognized it then, but that was the start of the dominance of something called 

the “services” sector of the economy, although we had begun to see the steady migration of 
households and families from rural India to the cities, where they took up all variety of small jobs 
and works, physical and labor-intensive in nature, like carrying bricks in building construction 
sites, loading weighty crates onto lorries in the new industrial and technology “parks” (a label 
new to us, we who had whiled away afternoons under mango trees in our town parks), and 
pulling hefty cables into new cement-lined trenches along roads. What of the fields these 


families had left behind? It did not occur to us to ask at the time. 


The vocabularies of those around us too were not what they used to be. The better “qualified” 
who now had well-paying jobs in private sector banks, in the financial services industry, in the 
consumer goods companies, in the corporate law firms, in the automotive ancillaries sector, 

in software services, in logistics and freight (so many new areas of efficient and modern new 
business, we would think to ourselves privately, for to say so publicly would invite derision for 
being rather ignorant about the new shapes and forces of the modern world), they sounded 
very different from what they used to be when they had been more like us. Some had chauffeur- 
driven imported cars now, and were able to afford family holidays abroad. They spoke of 
investment avenues, of sunrise sectors, of demographic advantages, of info-tech and bio-tech. 
The replacement of one kind of vocabulary with another disturbed me in ways that could not 


find enough voice. 


Less and less would | hear the well-crafted tales that surrounded our great epics, the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, the lengthy and colourful descriptions of the festivals and 
customs that had so filled our youth, whether in town or in village. Fewer and fewer became 
the references to our freedom fighters, social reformers, writers and poets, musicians and 
craftspeople. It was as if over the course of a generation or less, an entire civilizational ethos 
had begun being unwoven, strand by strand. Nor was this a change we saw only in our 


contemporaries, the friends of our childhood and the comrades with whom we had stolen 
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train rides and the odd savory to eat when times were tough. This was the refrain in Parliament 
too, where elected Members now discussed big dam projects, big highway projects, airports, 
special economic zones, subsidies, tariffs and duties, taxes, and public debt. Where were the 
debates that had once filled these halls, and had once crackled for us over radio waves, about 
values and culture, about the citizen's duties and the state's obligations, about our reverence for 
nature and the age-old sites of our sacred geographies, of the many shades of learning gleaned 
through generations of reflection on our six systems of philosophy? Surely they could not have 


disappeared? 


They have not entirely, but their means of survival has been caused to shrink and at times come 
close to withering altogether. This has taken place in a country where one can quite easily find 
accounts of our educational curricula during the classical and later Vedic periods, the ideal 
sixty-four arts are listed as subjects (these include mechanical, practical, artistic, spiritual study, 
abstract), and these include sculpture, pottery, weaving, astronomy and astrology, mathematics, 
weights and measures, philosophy, the study of “shastra” (scripture), agriculture, navigation, trade 
and shipping, knowledge of time and its measurement, logic, psychology, ayurveda, and so on. 


Of economics, there is no account, no trace, no mention. 


Norgaard has called this kind of thinking, and the practice it entails, a sort of church or a sort 
of faith. It is very probably that, in its methods and its wide appeal, the enticements and 
inducements of economism have become like that of the rootless cults which have appeared 
(more notably in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries) to great acclaim, only to wipe 
themselves out in a self-destructive blaze. If a cult it is, then economism is better constructed 
than all others for it has enwrapped tens of millions of households in its coils, whether they 
know it or not. It is very likely that many are unaware of its working, because of the two great 
machineries of economism that were set in motion after the second world war, and these are 
“development” and “poverty alleviation.” So any transformation (promised or delivered in some 


form or another) that brings about one and removes the other propels the household and 
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individual over the threshold that marks balanced civilization and into the technology-finance 


zone, a cultural desert, of economism. 
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Jonathan Harris 


Thanks to Richard Norgaard for this impressive essay, which pulls together, but also goes beyond, 
many existing theoretical critiques. While broadly agreeing with the article's thesis, | have 
two major differences, if not in substance at least in emphasis, one being theoretical and one 


practical. 


On the theoretical side, | think it is a mistake to conflate “economism” and “economics.” While 
the essay specifically targets “economism” or “neoliberal economics,” | think there is a tendency 
to refer more broadly to economics or “market-based economics” as the quasi-religious system 
that is being critiqued. | would view things a bit differently. From my perspective, the dominant 
neoliberal orthodoxy represents a perversion or rejection of the best traditions in economics. 
These include the broad theorizing of classical economics, dealing with specifically ethical issues 
and consideration of the importance of resource limits; Marshallian economics with its more 
modest focus on partial equilibrium analysis rather than the truly quasi-religious assumptions 

of Walrasian general equilibrium analysis; Keynesian economics, especially its more radical 
interpretations, such as those of Joan Robinson; and more recent heterodox disciplines, including 
feminist, ecological, institutionalist, post-Keynesian, and neo-Marxist schools. While these 
traditions vary in their degree of acceptance or rejection of market capitalism, they all contribute 
to a broader understanding of economics, consistent with the original purposes of the classical 
economists, including J.S. Mill, who argued that “the stationary state of capital and wealth... 
would be a very considerable improvement on our present condition” long before Herman Daly 


educated the current generation along similar lines. 


The problem with taking too broad an aim at the church of economism is that it may have 


the effect of also throwing out many of the insights of these schools, as well as their potential 
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guidance on policy. Keynes specifically stated that his goal in introducing a more aggressive 
government role was to save, not destroy, capitalism, and Norgaard also acknowledges that “we 
will need markets, but we will have to be far more aggressive in telling the ‘invisible hand’ where 
to go.” Beyond this, his recommendations for replacing the current system are rather broad and 
vague: commendable goals such as “furthering justice” and “fostering an ethic for an equitable 
and sustainable planet,” but few policy specifics—and a very reasonable concern about 
“crashing” the current system without having developed a workable alternative. That leads to my 


practical point—not so much a disagreement as a difference in focus. 


The current system may be doing a fairly good job of crashing itself, without assistance from 
critics. The most obvious evidence of this is the steady degradation of fundamental ecological 
support functions, including atmospheric climate balance, ocean ecology, water systems, forests 
and grasslands, etc., as well as the destruction of social cohesion through growing inequality. 

In this context, it is essential for critics of neoliberal structures and policies to propose workable 
alternatives, and fast. To do so, we need to draw on all the positive traditions in economics that | 


have enumerated, and translate them into specific policy proposals. 


This would include, for example, massive transition to renewable energy systems, using “green 
Keynesian” government-led investment; dismantling commercial input-intensive agriculture in 
favor of sustainable, community-based agroecology and agroforestry; changing transportation 
systems to emphasize public transit, bicycling, and hyper-efficient vehicles; expansion of health 
and education services both in developed and developing nations; and development of 
cooperative and “benefit corporation” structures including cooperative finance. It is certainly true 
that all of this also requires a change in attitudes and beliefs, which is where Norgaard's emphasis 
on the faith-based nature of consumer capitalism comes into play. But many of these policies can 
be—and in some cases are being—implemented starting immediately, at levels ranging from 


local to regional, national, and global. 
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An emphasis on practical policies, which have to be presented in terms that people can 
understand and accept, will impose a discipline on theorists that can prevent an unfortunate 
tendency to talk to ourselves and preach to the choir. There are a significant number of 
academics—not in mainstream economics but in heterodox economics schools and other 
disciplines—who understand and agree with the broad critique that Norgaard has set out in 
this article. The challenge now is to get beyond this group and find allies, even including some 
less dogmatic neoclassical types who may agree on specific policies, to implement transitional 
policies in the real world. Some may fear that “reformist” initiatives could be co-opted and 
swallowed up by neoliberal orthodoxy. | am less concerned about this than about the dangers 
of glorious isolation. The broader critique is essential and should be shouted from the rooftops, 
but without practical policy implementation, it will be ineffectual. And | suggest that successful 


practical policies may also help to persuade people to accept the broader critique. 


Progressive policies at the national level, such as the Obama administration's efforts at carbon 
reduction, may not go far enough, but if so, they need to be strengthened, not abandoned in 
favor of the idea that a few organic cooperatives may survive climate catastrophe. Solar systems, 
with modest government subsidy, are now making significant inroads into utility markets 
(gaining support among others from some conservative groups concerned more about freedom 
from the energy grid than global climate change); organic agriculture has expanded rapidly in 
response to growing consumer demand; and trends like these could be greatly strengthened 
both through the market and through specific policies at local, state, and national levels. 
Ecologically-oriented economists and others promoting a transition to a sustainable system need 
to be active at all levels, adopting diverse approaches to major economic transition and seeking 


allies wherever they can be found. 


None of this should be taken to detract from Norgaard’s impressive presentation in this article, 
but rather to present a different slant, arising, | think, from the same unease that he expresses 


towards the end of the article about where to go next in an attempt to transition to a different 
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system. As youngsters, we had no idea what “biodegradable” meant, and it was many years later 
that | first heard about or read about the term. We did have water pipes and taps in our flats, and 
there were hours when water did flow through them. This, for that era of urban India gradually 
becoming “modern,” was still remarkable. Water flowed at times through pipes and out of taps 
(we call them taps and not faucets), and electricity was conducted (more frequently than water 
flowed) through wires and lit up our rooms through 40 watt bulbs (60 and 100 watt bulbs were 
for special occasions) and turned our ceiling fans. Air conditioning was boasted about by those 
lucky enough to work in offices so air-conditioned; for the rest of us, it was experienced during 
the occasional family outing to the cinema (as we called it then), but the cinema houses would 
also have, standing alone the side aisles like so many circular sentries, large pedestal fans for 

the times when the air conditioning would not work. When neither worked, the patrons would 


stream out, loiter about chatting, and wait for the watts to become available once more. 
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Stephen Marglin 


| agree with much, perhaps most, of Norgaard’s argument; however, | would go further, though, 
in situating the ideology of economics in modernity. Norgaard emphasizes individualism 

and self-interest as foundational assumptions, and these are key. But | would add three more 
assumptions: an ideology of desire that assumes wants are unlimited, an ideology of knowledge 
that prioritizes rationality, and an ideology of community that assumes the nation-state is 

the primary, if not the only, community. Taken together, these are not only the assumptions 

of mainstream economics, but also the assumptions of modernity. Indeed, economics is the 
cutting edge of modernity, the formalization of its unconscious cultural presuppositions. So the 
challenge is larger than economics: it is one of redressing the extreme imbalance of the ideology 


of modernity. 


Many people see the ideology of modernity as liberating. And so it is when the imbalance is 

in the other direction: when communities stifle individuals, when the poor receive meager 
rations and are taught that to want more is a sin, when rationality is not allowed to challenge 
tradition, when the nation is suppressed by empire. But modernity too suffocates when society 
is regarded as nothing more than a collection of individuals; when having becomes being; when 
experience is denied, or, equivalently, is dismissed as superstition when it cannot be explained by 


the dominant rationality; when the nation state undermines other communities. 


The problem with modernity is not individualism. Neither is it individual desire, rationality, or the 
nation-state. It is rather a state of imbalance in which these assumptions crowd out other ways of 


being and knowing. 


Yes, we need anew economics, and we need to situate this economics in a new set of cultural 


presuppositions, ones more suited to an age where sustainability is the watchword. 
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And we will need a new politics as well. The success of the Keynesian revolution in economics, 
limited as it was, was in no small part due to its symbiosis with the political revolution of social 
democracy in Europe and the New Deal in the United States. It is no coincidence that the 
counterrevolution in economics that brought us the new classical economics took place at about 
the same time that center-left coalitions responsible for the New Deal and social democracy 


came to grief. 


The failure of radical economics to create a new paradigm in the late 60s and early 70s cannot 
be attributed to a single cause. But the political failure of the New Left to build a new politics is 


certainly one of the reasons. 


If anew economics is to thrive it will only be in conjunction with a new politics. Some hoped 
for that new politics in the person of Barack Obama—and were disappointed. Some looked to 
Occupy—and were disappointed. Until we find the basis of a new politics, people like Richard 
Norgaard (| count myself among them) can plant seeds, but unless the soil and climate are 


favorable, the seeds will not flourish, and may not even germinate. 
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Chella Rajan 


The discussion on economism per se, while certainly of great importance for conceiving 
contemporary ideological forms, must be complemented by a review of the social. Social theory, 
to my mind, originates in those vibrant lines from The German Ideology as an innovation of the 


young Marx and Engels: 


In direct contrast to German philosophy which descends from heaven to earth, here 

we ascend from earth to heaven. That is to say, we do not set out from what men say, 
imagine, conceive, nor from men as narrated, thought of, imagined, conceived, in order 
to arrive at men in the flesh. We set out from real, active men, and on the basis of their real 
life-process we demonstrate the development of the ideological reflexes and echoes of this life- 


process. (emphasis added) 


As they go on to demonstrate, each ‘“life-process” or way of life is bound to certain patterns of 
interaction that are in turn solidified by power through the exploitative relation to labor, which 
generates surplus value. But we can also see these life-processes crystallized in the form of what 
has been called social structure, institutions that we take for granted in everyday life, such as 
kinship patterns, workplaces, and forms of education and faith, which all have a regularity that 


doesn’t seem to surprise us in the least. 


One need not subscribe to another economism, the customary Marxist kind, to arrive at the 
social, but simply acknowledge that behind such routines of “false necessity,” in Roberto 
Unger's phraseology, lie forms of power that remain hidden from view when we treat the most 
important characteristics of society as resting on the equilibrium of the aggregate of individual 


desires abstracted in utility theory. 
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The church of economism seems to have been erected to obscure the social, in part to hide 

the extraction of surplus value from the reproduction of virtually all forms of capital—cultural, 
economic, social, and symbolic, in Pierre Bourdieu’s categorization. That is to say, most of us 
literally practice our ideology by feeling complacent about our own middle-class routines 
involving work, play, child-rearing, and leisure while focusing almost entirely on what happens to 
the “economy,” as if it had an independent systemic pattern of its own that is entirely divorced 
from our own participation in the workings of power. But as a matter of fact, my use of the 
automobile, my job in a university, my membership in a church, or my mortgage payments and 
use of financial services such as banking or insurance are each tied to formal infrastructure that 
embodies exploitative relations of varying degrees toward ecosystems, cultures, and human 


bodies. 


Marx and Engels continue in the passage cited above, “The phantoms formed in the human 
brain are also, necessarily, sublimates of their material life-process, which is empirically verifiable 
and bound to material premises. Morality, religion, metaphysics, all the rest of ideology and their 


corresponding forms of consciousness, thus no longer retain the semblance of independence.” 


| think the point of this passage and its relevance for our times is that the social is best 
understood as a set of patterns of living and consumption that seem external to ourselves but 
are also processes to which we tend to conform willingly. What constitutes these routines of 


consent that often act on ourselves harmfully and obstruct our ability to conceive of alternatives? 


It is not the ideas of the market that do the hard work of generating consent, but the repetitive 
practice of our everyday lives that reinforces it. Hence the importance of sociologists, 
anthropologists, historians, and all of literature and cinema, where attempts are made to provide 
multiple mirrors and lenses to give us a sense of our blind spots. Still, the transformation toward 


solidarity and alternative lifestyles is by no means guaranteed. 
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Sandra Waddock 


As others have stated, Richard Norgaard has done us a great favor in articulating the perspective 
that much of today’s thinking about the economy is premised in a belief system that is adhered 
to as diligently as many adhere to religious belief systems. Like any belief system, what he terms 
economism has its ardent adherents, as well as more moderate members (like behavioral and 
ecological economists) who offer different, more broadly defined views. It is the strict adherents, 
however, that Norgaard targets in his compelling essay. He offers us the terms “economistic” and 
“economism,” along with “Econocene” as new memes by which to identify some of the problems 


of the current economic paradigm. 


Memes are replicable cultural artifacts, the cultural equivalent of the gene. Genes transmit 
traits from one generation to the next by carrying DNA, and thereby act as instructors that 
make molecules for the next generation. The concept of the meme was put forward in 1976 
by evolutionary biologist Richard Dawkins, who wanted a cultural equivalent to the idea of the 
gene. Memes, as defined by Dawkins and elaborated by Susan Blackmore in a book titled The 
Meme Machine, are the basic building blocks of culture. They can be words, phrases, ideas, 
images, and other replicable configurations that we immediately identify and that resonate with 
us. Their meaning, when successful, readily translates from one individual to the next. Think, 
for example, of the Nike swish, the Coca-Cola bottle, or the phrase “it’s the economy, stupid,” a 
hallmark slogan from one of Bill Clinton’s presidential campaigns. In whatever form they take, 
successful memes resonate and replicate among people, creating the foundations of belief 
systems, ideologies, and religions (as well as advertising campaigns and any number of other 


aspects of culture). 


Memes are important because they shape the framing of ideas, and their resonance determines 


how accepted they become. If they are not readily understood and replicated, they are 
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unsuccessful. If memes carry too many different meanings, it is hard for people to agree on them. 
lf they are too narrowly defined, they cannot resonate with as many people as necessary. | think 
that Norgaard is largely correct in identifying economistic thinking as a “widely held system of 
faith,” a set of memes (or what is sometimes called a memeplex) that creates what amounts to an 


ideology. 


The memes that underlie economistic thinking include ideas about growth, measured by GNP 
and company profitability; consumption; materialism; and the idea that the purpose of the firm 

is to maximize shareholder wealth. Memes associated with sustainability or humanism still need 
to be developed at the same strength and power of replicability that economistic memes have 
gained. Because such memes are so important, we who are interested in putting forward a great 
transition towards a more sustainable and equitable planet for all need to find ways to agree on 
memes that are powerful, succinct, able to capture meaning in short, memorable phrases, and 


replicable to many people because they resonate with hope and aspiration. 


Economistic thinkers have successfully created an array of memes that resonate broadly and 
spread widely. Humanistic and great transition thinkers need to agree on a similarly-focused, 
aspirational, resonant, and replicable set of memes that convey the benefits of a more 
sustainability-, people-, equity-, and socially-oriented approach to our world. So far, we have 
been hard pressed to do that. But the time is now, and Norgaard’s helpful essay points us in the 
right direction in identifying the faith-based premises on which economistic thinking is founded. 
It is up to us to figure out what the right memes are that will forward an alternative—but equally 


compelling—perspective. 
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Stephen Woolpert 


The analogy between neoliberal economics and religion allows Norgaard to make some 
powerful rhetorical critiques. At the same time, the set of belief systems that rest on 
unexamined assumptions, and that are to that extent “faith-based,” includes more than religion. 
It also includes nationalism and all contemporary political ideologies. | believe Kurt Godel's 
incompleteness theorem established the same for axiomatic systems in math, and Thomas Kuhn 


made a similar case for scientific paradigms. 


Like all analogies, Noorgard's is limited. The term “religion” can refer to a doctrine (theology), 

to a social institution based on such doctrine, or to the ways of living of those who hold 

religious beliefs. | would have appreciated clearer distinctions among these three faces of 
religion in Norgaard’s thoughtful essay. Although | am no theologian and belong to no religious 
community, | see more deep and inclusive consideration over foundational doctrinal questions at 


the American Academy of Religion than at professional meetings of economists. 


Unlike economics, religion has gifted the world with a trove of sublime art and music, pointing 
to its concern with transcendence and humanity's ultimate concerns; markets have gifted us 

with an abundance of material goods. This is not to excuse the horrors committed in the name 
of either religion or markets, although nation-states have the most dismal record in that regard. 


Rather, it is to note the different ways each has helped shape human cultures. 


Moreover, unlike religion, market economic beliefs have attained global hegemony, or close to it. 


Christianity was hegemonic only in Europe and only until the Enlightenment. 
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Author's Response 


| am pleased to have received so many constructive commentaries to my essay on economism. | 
cannot imagine a better way to “intellectually crowd test” an idea, or a better intellectual crowd. 
My essay worked with but some of the arguments | am advancing in the book | am writing on 
economism and the Econocene. For the essay, | necessarily had to select some arguments and 
ignore others. My commenters were quick to identify material that | had chosen not to mention, 
or to mention only cursorily. Your ability to paint the bigger picture around the parts | laid out is 


impressive and gratifying. 


Let me start with the commentaries of John Barry and Chella Rajan, who argue to the effect 
that | fell short of correctly identifying the problem, that | was “beating around the bush” while 
studiously avoiding the “C” words: capital, capitalism, capitalists, and control. Barry argues 

that there is no reason to invent the term Econocene when Capitalocene is already in use. | 
have no qualms about speaking of capitalism and will do so in the book. Exploring the idea 

of economism is opening up a new characterization of the human dilemma that | hope will 
complement critiques of capitalism. | certainly am not arguing that economism is the one and 


only true characterization. 


As Jonathan Harris noted, not all schools of economics suffer from the problems | identify. | 
celebrate the diversity and wisdom shared among heterodox economists. | am inspired by some 


eco-feminist economists as well as some ecological economists, a group with whom | identify. 


Next, to the issue as to whether “religion” is the word | should be using, | was pleased that the 
theologians in the discussion, such as John Cobb, were not upset by my labeling economism 
a religion. People do not declare their personal allegiance to the church of economism, but 
surely economistic practice is conscious on Wall Street and implicit in all of our lives. People 


express their faith in markets over government repeatedly. | agree with Stephen Woolpert 
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that economism has not produced any great art or music, though there are some classic old 
banks that evoke at least modest awe even without ceilings painted by Michelangelo or an 
organ playing Bach. | see no chance that economism will lead composers to produce anything 


comparable to the beauty and emotional power of Bach’s “St. Mathew Passion.” 


To be clear, |am not using the term “religion” critically, putting religion down for being an 
irrational belief system. Quite the contrary, | accept Frank Knight's point that people need to 
believe in how a society is organized for its day-to-day operation to go on. We cannot go 
through all of the good and bad points of different forms of social organization and rationally 
instate what is best for the day, not that we ever tried, but this is the implicit assumption of 
simple rationalist thinking. Thus | emphasized my fear that the transition to a sustainable, 
equitable, and meaningful society, or societies, will entail a dramatic switch in beliefs, a period 

in which existing institutions that have evolved around or simply found their peace with 
economism will disintegrate before fully functioning new institutions come into being. As 
Stephen Marglin argues, we will need to envision wholly new politics, as well as new institutions 
to go with the next belief “ism” in order to minimize the human loses of a political and 
institutional void. The consequences of a poorly supported belief transition in a world of 7 billion 


highly interconnected individuals are frightening to contemplate. 


Marglin also correctly points out that the shifts in mindset to individualism, atomism, and 
property are only some of the transitions of modernity. Other essayists have stressed unlimited 
consumption and equating progress with growth. | also agree with Marglin that the modern 
emphasis on the nation at the expense of community and family is also extremely important. | 


will definitely elaborate a broad critique of modernity in my book before | present economism. 


Growth, as well as the worship of it by economists, corporatists, and politicians, is surely as 
important as the worship of markets. On our growth fetish, the literature is already strong though 


| will surely have to integrate it into my own broader efforts. We have a degrowth movement 
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trying to awaken the public to the absurdity of its worship. There are many excellent critiques of 


markets, but not yet an understanding of markets as a fetish or a “demarket” movement. 


lam especially appreciative that Lourdes Beneria and others picked up on and elaborated on 
my but brief mention of the need to make care central, not only to our personal lives, but to our 
public lives as well. And yes, the efforts of feminists are helping us recoup from the excesses of 


male bravado, though | shudder when listening to the current Republican presidential lineup. 


Banks and money were set up by government to provide services and for most of their history 
were under the control of government. John Fullerton stresses that the financial sector today is 
the primary abuser of people and that it acquired this power by using our economic beliefs, or 
economism, to break out of public control. Yes, this is the central institution causing problems 
now, and, in my judgment, the financial sector could be changed with a relatively modest 


change of consciousness. 


Thank you, Sandra Waddock, for elaborating on the role of memes in economism. And thanks 
as well to John Ashton for emphasizing the role of language and the need for a new story. 
Words, metaphors, and narratives are critically important. Thanks to Ashton for also pointing out 
that revolutions are not brought about by working through existing institutions and stating so 
straightforwardly that the next system must be rooted in reality and compassion. And thanks 
to Rahul Goswami for writing on how the culture of modernity erases regional cultures and our 


anchors and sense of the past. 
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